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Meffieurs Printers, 

Pleafe to give the following piece a 
place im your useful magazine, 
and you will oblige a number 
of your friends and cuftomers, 
and it is hoped, not difotlige 
the public. 


C Re human fpecies foon after the 
creation becime fubject to number- 
lefs evils, among which bodily pains, dif- 
eafes and infirmities in all ages have been 
the moft frequent and formidable. Whe- 
ther celeftial beings, according to the hea- 
then mythology, f:fttaaght mankind to op- 
poie thefe invaders of their happinels, by 
the ufe of various plants, herbs, and other 
remedies, or whether they were firft directed 
by their own reafon or inftingt, it is proba- 
ble that the practice of medicine is almoft 
coeval with their exiftence. 

The mildnefs and falubrity of the climate 
where the human race were firft planted, 


‘their fimple manners and modes of living, 


and perhaps other caules of a moral and phy- 
fical nature, feem to have exempted them 
before the flood, from thofe frequent and fa- 
tal attacks from difeafes, to which fince 
that period they have been fabjefted. In 
confequence of which they enjoyed a degree 
of longevity, which would be utterly incre- 
dible to us, if we had not the moft certain 
evidence of it from the facred hiftory. But 
when thefe caufes of health and longevity 
ceafed jagperate, the invention of the race 
was ftimulated to feek for the moft cffectual 
aid againit thefe increafing evils from the 
practice of medicine. 

Hence ia procefs of time, it became cuft- 
omary fora number of men in every com- 
munity to devote themfelves wholly to the 
ftudy and practice of the bealing.art. In 
Egyp: aad fome other nations, their kings, 

rieits, and other diftinguifhed characters 
findied, cultivated, and patronized the art. 
They enacted laws whereby phyiicians were 
obliged to devote their atrention and pract- 
ice to the difeafes of fome particular organ 
of the body, with fevere penalties on thofe 


who prefumed to intermediJle with dileaigs 
which did not belong to their particular de- 
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ice in thofe which did. The fick were car- 
ried to places of public concourie and refort, 
that they might receive the cafual advice of 
travellers who in their own perfons, or am- 
ongit their acquaintance, had been conver- 
fant with the like difeafes. When 
they recovered, they were obliged to re- 
pair to their tempies to give thanks to the 
Gods for their reftoration, and to leave a 
hiftory of the difeafe of which they had been 
cured, with an account of the remedies by 
which the cure was effected Thetfe hifto- 
ries were carefully preferved in the temples 
for the benefit of others. Phyficians and 
philofophers, itimulated by ambition or 
philanthropy, travelled fom one country to 
another in queft of medical knowledge. At 
length {chools fer the infruction of ftudents 
in the art were founded and eftablifhedy and 
the feattered and disjointed fragments of 
medical knowledge began to be collected 
and digefted into form, and to affume a 
fyftematical appearance by the fuperior wif- 
dom and abilities of the great Hippocra- 
ves. This incomparable man who is 
jaftly ftiled the Farurr of Phyific, collec- 
ted with incredible induftry, the knowledge 
of preceding ages, which he enriched and 
enlarged with nis own experience and cbfer- 
vations added to thofe of his numerous pu- 
pils. His faithful and accurate hiftories of 
difeafes are ftill read with admiration, and 
have been imitated and copied, by the molt 
eminent modern writers. ‘The healing art 
having now aflumed a {cientific and fyftema- 
tical form, and being enriched with many 
hiftories and faéts in anatomy, pathology, 
materia medica, and practice, it might 
have been expected that facceeding ages 
would have iucce:sfully pufued the road 
which had been fo happily marked out for 

Bat unfortunately for mankind, 








them, Bat 
they did aot cateh that fpirit of enquiry and 


obfervation, which animated the great fa- 
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duction of the Platonic and Ariftotelian - 
philo‘ophy into the fchools and writings of 
phyficians. Their philofophical principles 
were hypothetical and vifionary; ufelefs 
fubtleties and unmeaning jargon fhut up the 
avenues of fcience, and the true fpirit of 
philofopiical inveftigation was wholly cor- 
rupted and deftroyed. The unhappy effeéts 
of this departure from nature and truth, 
have continued down to the prefent time, and 
are itill to be found in medicine, theology, 
law, and almoft every other branch of tci- 
ence, though happily for mankind, they 
have been gradually lofirg ground for fever- 
al centuries. It would be a curious enquiry 
to trace out the caufes which gave fuch force- 
and permanency to the wild conceits and ri- 
fionary fyftems which for fo many ages en- 
flaved the human mind. The moft obv'ous 
caufes were their ignorance of experimenral 
philofophy ? the f{carcity of books ; the fmall 
number of learned men; and the credulity 
common to unenlightened nations. 
When the number of faés, hiftories, and 
obfervations, were confiderably increafed, 
and the qualities and powers of material bo- 
dies began to be laid open by the introduéti- 
on of Chemiftry and experimental philofo- 
phy, and when bocks were multiplied by 
the artof printing, the darkneis which had 
fo long involved the world began to be dif- 
pelled, the human race awoke as it were 
from’ a dream, the ignorance and prefump- 
tion of their former matters were detected, 
and true philofophy was once more reinfta- 
tedin her ancient feat. At this period the 
healing art began again to be cultivated 
with alliduity and fuccefs. The writings of 
Hippocrates which had been negle&ed for 
the dreams of Ariftotle and-ihe {choolmen, 
were again ftudied, not with blind admira- 
tion and fervility, but with attention to his- 
manner of inveil.gating the knowledge and 
cure of difeafes. Fiom the commencement 
of the fifteenth century to the prefent day, 
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bat the limits of the prefent defign will per- 
mit me only to glance at fome of them which 
are the mo remarkable. aed ' 

Whea the feales of falfe philofophy had 
fallen from the eyes of mankind, they per- 
ceived that the nature and properties of com- 
pound bodies could not be underiteod, until 
their conitituent parts were known. This 
leLthe Anatomifi to examine every part of 
the human body with the itriGeit attention, 
and to remark its ftructure, connections and 
dependencies ; whili the Phyiiologiit, with 
eqtal difigence, pointed out the ufe, office, 
and funtion of each part deicribed, and 
clearly unfolded the fecret {prings and 
fources of life and heaith. 

The difcovery of the circulation af the 
blood by Efex vey, andof the infeniible per- 
fpirationa by SancTorivus, rendered their 
names immortal, and fimulated others in 
the purfuit of knowledge and fame. A more 
jat, clear, and accurate pathology natural- 
ly followed thefe improvements in anatomy 
and phyfiology. When the caufes and con- 
ditions of life and heaith were once known, 
it became more eafy to detect difeaie ; and 
the difeafe being known, a more rational 
and faccefsful mode of practice followed of 
courfe. The Chemi, directed by the fame 
principles, fuljetted material bodies to tke 
mott fevere examination by a chemical analy - 
fis ; their conftituent parts were afcertained, 
and by decompoundiag fome, and forming 
new combinations with others, many afe- 
ful medicines and remedies were added to 
the materia medica, and a more jufl and 
intimate knowledge of natural bodies was 
obtained, By the fame means commerce 
and the arts were enriched with a great va- 
riety of ufeful and ornamental fadfances, 
among which are allum, copperas, white 
and red Lead, Salt-Petre, Pruffan Bla«e, 
&c. all which are the product of this im- 
portant art. ‘The difcovery of America op- 
ened a new and ample field for natural hiflo- 
ry and botany, which at this period began 
to be cultivated with uncommon induttry. 
The introduction of the Peruvian bark, 
balfam of Peru, and other drugs, from this 
couatry into Europe, enriched the materia 
medica, and from the emolument and repu- 
tation which they brought to the fortunate 
people who firt introduced them, flimula- 
ted others in the purfuit of botanical know- 
ledge. 

Thefe various improvements and acquifi- 
tions, produced a happy revolution in phar- 
macy: a fimplicity and elegance hither- 
to unknown became falhionabe: ma- 
ny ufeleis and fome hurtful articles were ba- 
nifhed or neglected ; the numberof officinal 
medicines was reduced, and the compofiti- 
ons rendered more uniform and neat. S$e- 
condly the fpirit of enquiry which animated 
phyfictans and philofophers at this period, 
was not confined tothemalege: kings and 
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ftatefmen became fenfiblg of the werth and 
imporiance o£ the healing art, and they 
united the powerful aids of wife laws and 
regulations to extend and ‘promote its. falu- 
tary influence. Under their patronage me- 
dical and philofophical focieties were in- 
corporated and endowed with ample chart- 
ers in almolt every ftate and kingdom in 
Europe. ‘Theie focieties have collected with 
unexampled labour and induftry every fact 
and difcovery which has occurred in their 
re{pective countries, which have been pub- 
lithed from time to time, to the unfpeaka- 
bie benefit of the human race. They have 
opened and maintained a eorrefpondence 
witheach other in every country, by which 
means the knowledge which they have indi- 
vidually acquired has been diffufed far and 
wide. Their corretpondence has been kept 
open amid& the fierceit wars which have ta- 
ken place between their refpeétive nations, 
and the happy effects of this intercourfe 
have been very confpicuous in a political as 
well as a literary view. By means of the 
friendfhip which has fabfited among the lit- 
erati, notwithRanding the general animofity, 
the calamities and diitrefles of war have 
becn mitigated aud fhortened. Thefe lite- 
rary inftitutions have not only been she 
great norferies of philofophical knowledge 
and improvement, but their falutary influ- 
ence has been equally confpicuous in prom- 
oting the great interefts of humanity and be- 
nevolence, and their humane and generous 
founders will be remembered with gratitude 
through all fucceeding generations till time 
fhall be no more. 

I fhall conclude with a curfory view of 
the ilate of medical literature in this country 
in general, and in this flate in particular, 
with fome arguments and reafons for the 
eftablifhment of a medical fociety, agreea- 
ble to the petition of the aflociated faculty 
which now lies before our legiflatare. 

Our anceftors emigrated from Furope 
foon after the revival of letters commenced ; 
aud it is well known to thofe who are at ail 
converfant in the hiftory of that interefting 
period, that the firit efforts of thofe great 
men, who refcued the world from the domi- 
nion of ignorance, darknefs, and fuperRiti- 
on, were primarily and chiefly directed to 
the deitruction of thofe falfe fy lems of religi- 
on and philojephy, which had folong tyran- 
nized over the human mind. The healing 
art at that period, in our mother country, 
was in a very imperfect Mate. 

The difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Hervey was not made til] the year 
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1628, eight years after the fir fettlement 
was made at Plymouth. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, the phyficians, who firft came 
into this country had to ftruggle with great 
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of improvement were fearce, 
and notwiihilanding the attedgion and libe- 
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rality wich which the other learned profef- 
fions were treated, Phyfic was lett unaided, 
and unfupported, to ftraggle under them, 

The coufequences were fuch ‘as might 
have been foreicen and expected: ambition 
and emulation, -thole great. incentives to in- 
duitry, and handmaids of excellence in eve- 
ry art and profeflion, which fimulated the 
Theologian and the Lawyer, were unknown 
among the phyficians. The fcience Was~ 
negieéted, and the art degenerated into a 
trade. At length the writings of Syden- 
ham, Friead, Mead, and Boerhaave were 
introduced into the country, and gradually 
began to difpel the darknefs which had long 
overthadowed our hemifphere. But for ma- 
ny years thefe invaluable treafures of medi- 
cal knowledge were confined to a few, indi- 
viduals, and there is~ reafon to believe, that 
fo late down as the year 1740, there was 
bat a very few phyficians in the colony of 
Connedticut, who were acquainted with the 
circulation ofthe blood. Since that period 
the art has been ‘culiivated with affiduity, &, 
for the laftiwenty years with the moft happy’ 
fuccefs. In feveral of the American colle- 
ges, medical profeffors are ettablithed, and 
the art is taught and ftudied in a regular’ 
and fyfematical manuer. 

The legiflatures of fome of the ftates 
have enacted laws by which all perfons are 
prohibited from pra¢tifiog phyfic until they 
have been examined and licenfed by a board 
which they have conftituted for that import- 
ant purpofe. In others medical focieties 
have beea incorporated and eitablifhed with 
ample charters. TThefe infant inititutions 
do honour to their founders, and afford a 
pleafing profpect of the future growth and 
profperity of the Hrattu-civinc Arr. 
In this ftate, a number of enlightened and 
patriotic phyficians, in various parts, have 
formed themfelves into voluntary affociati- 
ons, and focieties fir the promotion and dif- 
fufion of medical knowledge. 

Thele generous efforts have not beén un- 
fuccefsful, a {pirit of enquiry and emulation 
has been excited wherever their influence 
has extended. But having had no perma- 
nent eftablifhhment, their operation has been 
limited, flu€tuating and inconftant. ‘Thefe 
confiderations have influenced the faculty 
throughout the ftate, unitedly, to petition 
the legiflature to give their fanction to thefe 
voluntary inftitutions, and to found and cita- 
blifh a medical fociety throngh the medium 
of which the knowledge and acquilitions of 
individuals may be colleéted together, and 
preferved for the general ufe and advantage 
of the prefent and future generations. The 
utility and: importance of fuch an inftitution 
will appear from acurfory view of its na- 
ture and defign. 

The knowledge which mankind have ac- 
quired in the healing art, as hath already 
been observed, has been by a flow, experi- 
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mental procefs. But the periodof human 
life is fo fhort, and the human underftand- 
ing fo narrow and Jimited, that it is not 
polliole for man by his own labour and dili- 
gence, unaided by the experience and wif- 
com of former ages, to acquire a ftock of 
knowledge fuflicient to enable him to under- 
(tand the ftructure of the human body, with 
the caufes and conditions of life and health, 
difeafe and death,” with the means of preier- 
ving and reftoring the former, and of curing 
and preventing the latter. The fcience has 
been progreflive ; every age has added fome- 
thing to the general flock, but fill there is 
room for farther additions and improvements, 
The artis ftill imperfect, and demands the 
aid of the humane and ingenious to remove 
that imperfection. 

From the union of fuch men the are will 
find refources never to be met with in the 
labours of individuals, with whom the moft 
ufeful truths are frequently buried ; whilft 
fuch a variety will form a kind of magazine 
which will colleét together all the kaow- 
ledge of the learned and confecrate it to pab- 
lic utility. Such an inftitution will eftablith 
a commerce for the community which will 
never perifh, but from age to age bea fiuit- 
ful ioarce of new acquifiuons. 

Their joint labours and counfels wil! rend- 
er the progrefs of fcience rapid, and the in- 
ititution which now appears incontiderable, 
will feon become important. 

Hitherto the Faculty in this country have 
contributed but little to the itock of medical 
knowledge, and fo long as they continue in 
their preient disjointed, unconnecied ftate, 
they will ftill be incapable of fabferving the 
beneficent defign. But the propofed inititu- 
tion will remove every obflacle which lies in 
their way, and enable them to enter the hit 
of honour and fame with their brethren in 
other quarters of the globe. If they con- 
duét agreeably to the fpirit of the inficvution, 
they wiil affideoufly cultivate harmony and 
friendfhip among themielves, and carefuily 
remove every impediment to the mott irce 
and unreferved communication of every dif- 
covery in the art which will tend to its im- 
provement and ufefulnefs,. They will be 
punctual in attending their flated meetings, 
aad take pains to be furnifhed with biftories 
of intereiting ¢caies, and every important 
obfervation which may have occurred im their 
practice. ‘The hiftories and obfervations 
which are made and colleé&ed by the fubordi- 
nate focieties, will Le tranfmitted to the 
ftate fociety, who will digeft and communi- 
cate them to the public. The members of 
this society will carefully examine candi- 
dates, and admit none to practice but the 
deierving. ‘They wilt correfpoad with the 
focieties in the neighbouring ftates, and in 
Furope; knowledve and emulation will 
take the place of ignorance and floth, and 
tue profciien wall become a praife and a 
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bleffing in the land. ——It hath been oftén 


remarked that the difeafes as well as the lan-, 


guage, cuftoms, manners, modes of living, 
anu climates of different couhtries are vari- 
ous, and that the moft perie&t fyftem of 
practice in one country will be in many re- 
ipetts improper for others. 

lt is therefore of great importance that 
we thould be perfe@ly acquainted frem ac- 
curate and faithful obfervations with the hi- 
ftory and moft fuccefsful mode of treating 
thole difeafes which ate the moft frequent 
and fatal in our own country. But by what 
means can this defirable end be accomplifhed 
fo effe&tually as by an inftitution which will 
collect and preferve the obfervations and ex- 
perience of the learned and ingenious and 
tranfmit them dowa to fucceeding generati- 
ous. 





PERSIAN LETTERS sy 
Ds MONTESQULEU 
Rica to USspen, ***, 
HE other day I went to dine with a 
man of the long robe, by whem I 
had often been invited. After we had 
talked upon a variety of fubjects, 1 faid to 
him, Sir, your profeffion appears to me to 
be very troublelome. Not fo much as you 
imagine, aniwered he, in the manner we 
conduct it, it is no more thanan amufe- 
ment. But how? have not you your head 
always filled with the affairs oi another? 
Are not you perpetually bufied with affairs 
that do not concern you? You are right, 
thofe affairs do not give us any concern, 
Becaale we do not intereft ourielves the 
leaft in them; and this is the reafon that 
profeifion is not fo fatiguing as you fuppoie 
itto be. When I faw be treated the matter 
with fo much eafe, 1 added, Sir, I have not 
feen your itaudy. I believe not, for l have 
none at all. When 1 took this oifice | 
wanted money to pay for it; I fold my lib- 
rary; and the bookieller who purchated it, 
out of the greataumber of yulumes it con- 
tained, leit me only my account-book. 
But this gives ime noconcern ; we jadges do 
not puff up ourteives with ufelefs knowledge. 
What baiinefs have we with fo many vo- 
lumes of law? Alm@ft all cafes are hypothe- 
tical, and out of the general rule. But 
may not that be, Sir, faid I, becaufe you 
pat them out ofthe general rule? for in 
fhort, why have all people in the world Jaws, 
if they do not make ufe.of them? and how 
can they be uied if they do not know them? 
If you was but acquainted with the courts 
of jailice, aniwered the magiilrate, you 
would not talk in this manner: we have 
living books, who are the countellors, they 
ftudy for us, and take upon themfelves our 
inftruction. And do not they take upon 
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would co well to guard yourfelves againf 
their arts. ‘They have arms, with which 
they attack your equity: it would be well 
you had fome to defend it; and not fuffer 
yourfelves to be placed in the middle of a 
battle, flightly armed, among men drefled 
in armour to the very chin. 
Paris, the 13th of the moon 
Chahbay. 1714. 





On Dr. Brair’s Lectures onRue- 
roric and Berre Lertres. 
From the New ANNUAL REGISTER 
For the Year 1783. 
Sp were read by him during 

twenty years in the univerfity at E- 
dinburgh, and their excellence hath often 
been mentioned in converiation. Indeed, 
imperfect copies of them, which were taken 
by his pupils, have long been handed about 
in manufcript, it became proper, therefore, 
that they fhould be publifhed; and when 
that intention was announced, great expeét- 
ations were naturally excited. For our 
part, we have not been difappointed in the 
expeclations we had formed. It is true, 
that in confequence of the prodigious atten- 
tion which, for fome time palt, has been 
paid 'to polite literature, many remarks will 
not appear fo new as if they had been foon- 
er givento the world; but this was an ef- 
fe& that could not be avoided. It is alfo 
true, that though our author allows due 
{cope to fpeculative and philofgphical cri- 
ticifm, novelty is not his immediate object. 
His defign is to lay down the principles of 
eloquence, tafte, and compofition, upon a 
rational and juft foundation. In doing this, 
it is not his purpole to advance new fyftems, 
but to fele& and arrange what is more wor- 
thy of attention in the objeéts he illuftrates, 
and to deliver what 1s beit calculated to 
form the minds and ftrengthen the judge- 
ment of his pupils, that thus they may be 
able to projecute their own future ftudies 
with advantage. This is precifely the excel- 
lence ofa profeflor; and itis an excellence 
for which Dr. Blair deferves to be particu- 
larly applauded. His book was juft fach a 
work as was wanted for the inftruétion of 
young gentlemen: and it will be not much lefs 
uietul to many perfons in an advanced life. 
It conititutes fuch a body of found and ju- 
dicious criticifm, as entitles it to be confi- 
dered as a national acquifition. ‘The com- 
pofition is perfpicuous and elegant, but not 
in every refpett fo highly finithed as that of 
our author’s fermons. There are more 
Scoticiims in the prefent publication ; 
which, when colletted together, aflume a 
formidable appearance, but. which, as. {cate 
tered through two large volumes, in a great 
meaiure, eicape attention.. The method 


which Dr, Blair hath taken of analyfing 
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fome of our clafic profe writers, in order to 
port Out the exceilencies and defeéts of 
their ityie, is peculiariy inttructive. We 
tiiok he is too partial to the eloquence of 
Fiance and efpecially to the French preach- 
ers. , In its greateit perfection, there is 
fo nething is it which is by no means fuited 
to the ftrong fenfe and manly genius of the 
Engiithh Much, however, as Dr. Blair 
feems to admire the oratory of the French 
pulpit, he had the difcretioa not to take it 
for the model of his own excellent fermons ; 
and if he had done fo, we will venture to 
proaourice, that they would have been far 
seis wccepiable, and not fo likely to acquire 
a durable reputation. 
[ Fhe following extra& from his lectures 
will probably be acceptable. ] 
sIPERENCE BETWEEN TasTE AND 
Genius, 
a “Spec and genius are two words 
frequently joined together; and 
therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, con- 
founded. They fignify, however, two 
quite different things. ‘The difference be- 
tween them can beclearly pointed out; and 
it is of importance to remember it. ‘Tafle 
confifts of the power of judging: Genius, 
in the power of executing. One may have 
a coniiderable degree of tafte in poetry, 
eloquence, or any of the fine arts, who has 


Jittle or hardly any genius for compofition 


or execution of any of thofe arts: but ge- 
nius cannot be found without including 
talte alfo. Genius, therefore, deierves to 
be confidered as a higher power of the mind 
than tafte. Genius always imports fome- 
thing inventive or creative ; which does not 
reft in mere fenfibility to beauty where it 
is perceived, but which can, moreover, 
produce new beauties, and exhibit them in 
fuch a manner as flrongly to imprefs the 
minds of others. Refined tafte forms a 
good critic; but genius is farther neceflary 
to form the poet, or the orator. 

‘« It is proper alfo to obferve, that ge- 
Nias is a word, which, in common accepta- 
tior, extends much farther than to the ob- 
jects of taite. It is ufed to fignify that ta- 
I.nt or aptitude which we receive from na- 
ture, for excelling in any one thing what- 
ever. Thus we fpeak of a genius for ma- 
thematics, as well as genius for poetry ; 
of a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employments. 

«© This talent or aptitude for excelling 
in fome particular, is, I have faid, what 
we receive from nature. 
no doabt, it may be greatly improved ; but 
by them alone it cannot be acquired. As 
genius is a higher faculty than tafte, it is 
ever according to the ufual frugality of na- 
ture, more limited in the {phere of its ope- 

rations. It is not uncommon to meet with 
perfons who have an excellent tafte in feveral 
of the polite arts, fuch as mufic, poetry, 


By art and ftudy, 














ee 
puinting, and eloquence altogether: but 
to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all thofe arts, is much more rare, or rather, 
indeed, fuch an ove is not to be looked fer. 
A fort of univerial geaius, or one who is 
equally and indifferently turned towards all 
the different’ profeilions and arts, is not 
likely toexcellinany, Although there may 
be iome few exceptions, yet in general it 
holds, that when the bent of the mind is 
wholly direéted towards fome one object ex- 
clufively, in a manner, of others, there is 
the faireft profpect of eminence in that, 
whatever it be. The rays muit coaverge 
to a point inorder to glowintenfely. ‘This 
remirk I chuie to make, on account of its 
great importance to young people; in lead- 
ing them to examine with care, and purfue 
with ardour, the current and pointing of 
nature towards thofe exertions of genius in 
which they are moft likely to excel. 

«* A genius for any of the fine arts, asI 
have before obferved, aiways fuppoies tafle, 
and it is clear, that the improvement of 
tafte will ferve both to forward and correct the 
operation of genius. In proportion as che talte 
of a poet, or orator, becomes more refined 
with refpe& to the beautics of compofition, 
it will certainly ailif{ him to produce the 
more finifhed beauties in his work. Geni- 
us, however, in a poet ororator, may fome- 
times exift ina higher degree than tafte ; that 
is, genius may be bold and ftrong, when 
tafte is neither very delicate nor very correct. 
This is often the cafe in the infancy of arts; 
a period, when genius exerts itfelf with 
great vigour, and executes with much 
warmth ; while tafte which requires experi- 
ence, and improves by flower degrees, hath 
not yet attained its fuil growth. Homer 
and Shakefpeare are proois of what I now 
affert; in whofe admirable wiitings are 
found inftances of rudenefs and indelicacy, 
which the more refined tafte of later writers, 
who had far inferior genius to them, would 
have taught them to avoid. As all human 
perfe€tion is limited, this may very proba- 
b’y be the law of our nature, that it is not 
given to one man to exeCute with vigour and 
fire, and, atthe fame time, to attend to all 
the leffer and more refined graces that belong 
to the exact perfection of his work: while, 
on the other hand, a thorough tafte for thofe 
inferior graces, is, for the moft part, ac- 
companied witha diminution of tublimity 
and force.”” 
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A PRAYERoof an Eaftern Philofopher. 
ORD, I underttand none of thofe dif- 
putes which are continually made con- 
cerning thee: I would ferve thee according 
to thy will, but every perfon I confult would 
have me do fo according tohis will. When 
I would pray to thec, I know not what 
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langvage.T fhould ufe; nor do I Know in 
what pofture I ought to put myielf; one 
jays, | ought to pray flanding ; another, 
that 1 fhould fit: and @third requires me 
to kneel. ‘This is not all, there are thole 
who pretend, that l ought to wath mylelf 
every morning with cold water; others 
maintain that thou wilt regard me with ab- 
horrence, if 1 do not cut cff a imall piece 
of my fich. The other day I happened to 
eat, at a caravanfary, a rabbit: three men 
who were prefent made me tremble; they 
all three maintained that I had grievoufly 
offended thee ; one, becaufe this was an un. 
clean animal; the other becaufe it was 
ftrangled, and a third becaufe it was not 
a fifh, A Brachman who was pafling by, 
whom I defired to judge between us, fays 
te me, they are ali wrong, for certaiuly 
yr yourfelf did not kill the creature. But 

did, jaidi, Ah! then you have com- 
mitted an abominable attion, and God will 
neve? forgive you, a he to me in a fevere 
tone; how do you know that the foul of 
your father hath not paffed into this animal ? 
All theie things, Lord, greatly embarrafs 
me ; I cannot move.my head that | am not 
threatned with having offended thee; 
though all the while I defire to pleafe thee, 
and to that end employ the life I hold from 
thee. I know not whether 1 deceive my- 
felf, but I believe the beft way to pileafe 
thee is to be a good citizen in the commt- 
nity which thou haft made me to live in 
and a good father of the family which thow 
haft given to me. 





rr 
The following calculation, from Mr. Wall’; 
Maffachujetis Gaxette, demonftrates vagih 
what taj? pesple may pay theif taxes, * 
til the public debt is w holly cxtinguifeed — 


WENTY-TWO hhillings will paur- 

chale fo much of the continental fecu- 
rities as will produce an annual intereit e- 
qual to the tax on a poll, for his qnota of 
the domeftic part of the national debt. 

Four fhillings per annum will pay his tax 
for his quota of the foreign part of the nati- 
onal debt. 

Seven fhillings, annually, will pay his 
quota of the ftate taxes, at the prefent price 
of the facilities. 

Thus it appears, that twenty-two fhil- 
lings in purchafe of continental fecurities, 
and eleven fhillings tax (and this in a few 
years be reduced to four or five) will pay, 
for a man who is taxed only for his poll, 
his quota of the mighty debt of our glorious 
and immortal In perenvence ! The 


price is fo {mall for the Prize, that he is 
unworthy to wear a head who hefitates w 
pay, with chearfulnefs and punciuality, his 
proportion. 
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Bytra® of a letter to Deftor Price in anjwer 
to a leer writien by him to Dedtor k af), 
aP biladelphia. 

Philadelppia,y O4ober 15, 1785, 

» Dear Sir, 

¢¢ TOOK the liberty of publithing, 
with your Mame, your excejlent 
letter on the teft law of Peanfylvania, in 

all oar*new!-papers. It has already had a 

great effect on the minds of many people, 

and I doubt not will contribute more than 
any thing to repeal that law. Dr. Frank- 
lin, who has fucceeded Mr. Dickinfon as our 
governor, has exprefled his furprife at the 
continuance of fuch a law fince the peace ; 
and we hope will add the weight of his name 
to yours, co remove fuch a ituin from the 

American revolution. 

«© The Doétor enjoys in his 8oth year, 
the full exercife of ail the faculties of his 
mind— While Spa n boaits of her Ximenes, 
France of her Fleury, and Britain of her 
Mansfeld, all of whom faftained the bar- 
theas of government after they pafled 
the Soth yearot theirlives, America claims 
a Frankiin inferior to none of them in a>- 
tivity of mind and clearnefs of perception, 
on the great affairs of government. 
We expe in confequence of his arrival a 
revolution in favour of reafon, jultice and 
hamanity, ia our coantry. He has already 
bégin tof reform abafes, and to propole 
Fhemes that are full of wifdom and be- 
nevolence. 

** T was made very happy by obferving 
that the Diffzaters of all denominations had 
united with the Quakers in England, to 
Petition parliiment to put a ftop to the Afri- 
can trade. We perceive already the good 
effects of the abolition of negro flavery in 
Peanfylvasia. "The flaves who have eman- 
cipated’ antdfg us, are in general more in- 
duftrious and orderly than the loweft clafs 
of waite people. A fchool has been fet on 
foot for their childrea by the Quakers in 
this city; aid we have the pleaiure of tee- 
ing them improve in religioa and morals an- 
der their infraétioas, as well as ia Englith 
literature, 

‘* Learning begins to fpread in all di- 
rections through our country ; Dickinfon 
College grows daily in funds, pupils and 
reputation. Thetwo Colleges in Maryland, 
founded by Dr. Smith, bid fair for being 
ufeful to that ite. —The {pring which the 
haman miad acquired by the revolution has 
extended itielf to religion—-The Epifcopal 
clergy and laity have already held a couven- 
tion ia this city, and agreed on fuch alte- 
rations ia their di cipline, worfhip and aru. 
cles, as wiil render the epiicopal church the 
molt popular church in América. They have 
a form of ecclefiiltical government purely re- 
publican. A charch judicatory is to coalitt 
ofa bikhop thre prelbyters ard two or .ui.e 








{ laymen. They have reduced the thirty- 


nine articles to’nineteen, amd have reierv- 
ed from theircreeds oly the Apoitie’s. q 
Their baptifm, their marriage, and burial 
fervices are likewile made more confonant 
to comnon fenfe as well as trae Chrittianity. 
While thefe changes are going forth im the 
Epifcopal Church, the Prefbyteyians and 
Baptiits are fhewing an equal ipirit of iano- 
vation. A confiderable Lody of them, 
who had beea educated in the itritteft prin- 
ciples of Calvinitm, and many -of whom 
are people who have long been eminent for 
their piety, have feparated from their ref- 
peclive churches, and are new forming an 
independent fociety, under the direction of 
Mr. Winchefler, an eloquent and popular 
Baptitt minifter, who has openly and avow- 
edly preached the doétrine of final reftituti- 
on. ‘Tenets of the fame kind are now {prea- 
ding rapidly ia New-England, &c.” 





q 4 fmilar reformation has been introdu- 
ced among the Epifcopal Churches in the frate 
of M. fJachufett;. kuwe now in my bands 
the new hiturgy printed at Bofton, of the firft 
Epifcopal Church there. his litargy is the 
Church fervicte, formed after Dr. Clark and 
Mr, Lindjay. the prayers ave addreffed to 
God and Father only, Ever the word Trt- 
nity ts totally cxcluded, The catechifin and all 
the ofaces are rendercd fimple, rational and 
Catholic; nor is any thing fuffered to remain 
that can give offtnce to any denomination of 
Chriftians ; biefrd change, which would ue- 
ver bave taken place had thee churches con- 
tinued fubje® to Enzlifo Epijcopacy. 

In the above note (which wus added by Dr. 
Price) the Dr. bas miftaker the nature ofai- 
terations made ia the prayer-book by the con- 
vention that fat at Philadelphia, They are 
by no means fimilar to the innowations that 
have talen place in the Epifcopal Courches 
in Miffichafeits Bay. Ou the contrary, the 
conve stion made ao alteratian in the religious 
principles or tenets of the Old English £pi/- 
copal Ubarch. 





o 
AN ESSAY ON VIRTUE, 
By Soame Jexwwns, Eiq; 
HOU, whom nor honours, wealth, 
nor youth can fpoil 

Vith the leaft vice of each luxuriant foil, 

Say, YORKE, (for fure, ifany, thou canft 
tell) 
"hat Virtue is, who practife it fo well ; 
Say, where inhabits this Sultana queen ; 


@rrais’d and ador’d by all, but rarely feen: 


By what fure mark her effence can we trace, 
When each religion, faction, age, and place 
Sets up fome fancy’d idol of its own, 

A vain pretender to her faered throne ? 

In man too-oft a well diflembied part, 





; 


ConnecTicutT MrYGazuine, ICQ 


A {clf-denying pride in weman’s heart ; 
In fynods taith, and in the fields of fame 
Valour ufurps her honours, and her name, 
Whoe’er their fenfe ot virtue wou’d expret:, 
Tis itill by —— they themielves pof- 
eis. 
Hence youth good-humour, frugal craft old- 
age, 
Warm politicians sm it party-rage, 
True chuichmen zeal right orthodox; and 
wos hence 
Fools thilk it gravity, and wits pretence ; 
Toconftancy alone fond lovers join it, 
Aad maids unafk’d to chaftity confine it. 
But have we then no law befides our will? 
No juft criterion fix’d to goo and ill? 
Aswell-at noon we may obftruét our fight, 
Then doubt if fuch a thing exifts as light; 
For no lefs plain wou’d nature’s law appear 
As the meridian fun anchang’d, and clear, 
Wou’d we but fearch for what we were de- 
_ fign’d, 
And for what end th’ Almighty form’d 
mankind ; 
A rule of life we then fhowld plainly fee, 
For to purfue that end muft virtue be. 
Then what is that? not want of power or 
fame, 
Or worlds unnumber’d to applaud his name, 
But a defire of bleffings to diffule, 


‘And fear leaft millons fhou’d exiftence 


lofe ; 
His goodnefs only cou’d his power employ, 
And an eternal warmth to propagate his 


joy. 
Hence foul and fenie diffus’d through ev’ ry 
place, 
Make happinefs as infinite as fpace ; 
Thoufands of funs beyond each other blaze, 
Orbs roll o’er orbs, and glow with mutual 
: rays > ‘ 
Each is a world where form’d with wond’rous 
art, 
Unnumber’d fpecies live through ev’ry part : 
In ev’ry traé&t of ocean, earth, and kies, 
Myriads -of-creatures ftill fucceffive rife : 
Scarce buds a leaf, or fprings the vilei 
weed, 

But little flocks upon its verdure feed ; 
No fruit our palate courts, or flow’r our 
fmell, 

But in its fragant bofom nations dwell, 

All form’d with proper faculties to fhare 

The daily bounties of their Maker’s care: 

The great Creator from his heav’nly throne, 

Pleas’d on the wide-expanded joy lovks 
down, 

And his etesnal law is only this, 

That ali contribute to the general blifs. 

Nature fo plain this primal law di(fplays, 

Each living creature fees it, and obeys ; 

Each, form’d forall, promotes thro’ private 
care 

The public good, and juflly takes its fhare, 

Al) underitand their great-Creator’s will, 
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Stave ta be happy, andia that fulfill ; 

Manisiad excepted, lord-of all befide, 

Sut only flave to folly, vice, and pride; 

Vis he shat’s. deafto this command aloze, 

Delights in others woe, and courts his own ; 

Racks and deitroys with twim’riag &eel_and 

liame, 

Yor jax'ry brutes, and man himfelf for 
: fame 5 se 

ets Superftition high oa Virtue’s throne, 

‘then titaks bis Maker,s.temper like his 

own 5 ; 
lence are his altars fain’d with reeking 
gores 
As if he cou’d atone for crimes by more: 
Hence whilit offended heav’a he iftrives in 
vain 

T’appeafe by fafls and voluntary pain, 

Ev’n ip repeating he provokes again. 
lioweaiy is gur yoke! how Light our 

. load ! 

Did we not ftrive to mend the ways of God: 

For his own fake nowduty he can afk, 

‘The commoa Welfare is our only ‘atic ; 

For this fale end bis precepts, kind as juft, 
Yorbid imtemperance, murder, theft, and 
lait, 

With ev’ry a& injurious to -our own 

Or others good, tor fuch are crimes alone : 
For this are peace, love, charity enjoin’d, 
With all that can fecure and blefs mankind. 
‘Thus is the public fafety Virtue’s caule, 
And happinefs_ the end of all her Jaws ; 
For fuch by nature is the human frame, 
Our duty and cur int’reft are the fame. 

But hold, cries out fome Puritan divine, 
Whote well-ftuff’d cheeks with eafe and 
plenty fhine, 

Is this to faft, to mortify, refrain ? 
And work falvation out with fear and pain ? 
We own the sigid lefions of their ichools 
Are widely diff’rent from thefe eafy rules ; 
Virtue, with them, is only to abftain 
From all that nature afks, and covet pain ; 
Pleafure and vice are ever near, a-kin, 
And, if we thirf, cold water is’a fin : 
Heav’n’s path is rough and inwicate, they 
fay, 
Yet. all are damn’d that trip, or milfs their 
way 5 
‘God is a Being cruel and fevere, 
And man a wretch, by his command plae’d 
here, 
In fun-fhine for a while to take a turn, 
Only to dry and make him ft to burn. 
Mittaken men, tod picuily fevere ! 
Thro’ craft mifleading, or mifled by’ fear ; 
How little they God’s counfels compreherd, 
Our univerfal parent, guardian, friend ! 
Who, forming by degrees to blifs mankind, 
This globe our fportive nurfery affign’d, 
Where for a while his fond paternal care 
Feats us with ev'ry joy our ftate can bear : 
Each feafe,:touch, tafte, and {mell difpente 
delight, 
Mufic our hearing, beauty charms our fight ; 
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Trees, herbs, ahd fiow’rs to us their fpoils 
ey relign, | 
Its pearl the rock pvefents, its gold the 
mine 3 ‘ 

Beaks, fowl, and ifh their daily tribute give 
Of food and cloaths, and die that we may 


\* live: 
Seafons but change, new pleafures to pro- 
’ 
duce, 


And elements contend to ferve our ufe: 
Love’s gentle ihafts, ambition’s towring 
wings, 

The pomps of fenates, churches, coarts, and 
kings, 

All that our rev’rence, joy, or hope Crete, 

Are the gay play-things of an intant itate. 

Scarcely aa ill to humaa life belongs, 

But what our follies caufe, or mutual 
wrongs : 

Or if fome ftripes from providence we feel, 

He ftrikes with pity, and but wounds to 
heal ; 

Kindly perhaps fomctimes afflicts us here, 

To guide our views to a fublimer fphere, 

In more exalted joys to fix our taille, 

And weah us from delights that cannot laft. 

Our prefent good the eafy tatk is made, 

To earn fuperior blifs, when this fhall fade; 

For, foon as e’er thefe mortal pleaiures 
cloy, 

His hand hhall lead us to fublimer joy : 

Snatch us from all our little forrows here, 

Calm ev’ry grief, and dry each childiih 
tear ; 

Waft us to regions of eternal peace, 

Where blifs and virtee grow with like in- 


creafe ; 

From ftrength to ftrength our fouls forever 
guide, 

Thro’ wondrous fcenes of Being yet un- 
try’d, 

Where in each tage we fhall more perfect 


row, 

Ani new perfections, new delights beftow. 

Oh! would mankind but make theie 

truths their guide, 

And force the helm from prejudice and 
pride, 

Were once thefe maxims fix’d, that God’s 

our friend, 
Virtue our good, and happinefs our end, 

How foon, muft reafon e’er the world pre- 
vail, 

And errror, fraud, and fuperftition fail ! 
None wou'd hereafter then with groundieis 
fear, 

Defcribe th’ Almighty cruel and fevere, 

Predeftinating fome without pretence 

To Heav’n, aad fome to Hell for no offence ; 

Toflicting endiefs pains for traniient crimes, 

And favouring feéts or nations, men or 
times. 

To pleafe him none would foolifhly for- 
bear 


Or food, or ref, or itch in fhirts of hair, ° 


Or deem it merit to believe or teach 














What reafon conrradias, or cannot reach®; 
None would fierce zeal for piety miftake, 
Or malice for whatever tenets fake, 

Or think filvation to on€ feét confia’d, 
And Heav’a too narrow co contain nian. 
kind, 

No ngore then nymphs, by long neglea 

rown nice, - 
Wou'd in one temale frailty fam up vice, 
And cenfure thofe, who nearer to the right, 
Think virtue is but to difpenfe delight+. 

No fervile tenets would adinittance fiad, 
Deitructive of the rights of human kind; 
Of power divine, hereditary right, 

Ang von-rehitence io @ tyiant’s might: 
For jure that ail fhou’d thus for one be curs’d, 
Is but great nature’s edict jufi§revers’d. 

No moraliits then righteous to excefs, 
Wou'd thew fair Virtue in fo black a drefs, 
That they, like boys, who fome feign’d 

{pright array, 
Firft from the fpetire fly themfelves away : 
No preachers in the terrible delight, 

But chafe to win by reafon, right ; 
Not, conjurers like, in fire brimftone 
dwell, 

And draw each moving argument from hell. 

No more our fage interpreters of laws, 
Wou’d fatten on obicuritics, and flaws, 
But rather nobly careful of their tref, 
Strive -to wipe off the long conwaéted duft, 
And be, like HARDWICKE, guardians of 






the juft. 

No more applaufe would on ambition 
wait, 

And laying wafte the world be counted 
great, 


But one ‘good-natur’d aét more praifes gain, 
Than armies overthrown, and thoufands 
flain ; 


No more would brutal rage difturb our-peace, @ 


But envy, hatred, war and difcord ceafe; 
Our own and others good each heart employ, 
And all things {mile with univerial joy ; 
Virtue with happinefs her confort join’d, 
Would regulate and blets each human mind, 
And man be what his. Maker firft defign’d. 





* It is apprehended that genuine Chrift- 
ianity requires not the belief ef any fuch 
propofition. 

+ Thefe lines mean only that Cenfori- 
oufnefs is a vice more odious than Unchatii- 
ty ; this always procecding fiom malevo- 
lence, that fometimes from too much good 
nature and compliance. 





Hiftorical Chronicle. 
CONSTANTINOPLE December 30. 

UR miniltry have joft heared that the 

fophi of Perfia is making great prepar- 
ations, which we fear are defigned againtt 
us. Weare induced to think fs, as a grect 
quantity of provifions and ammuait.on is ken. 
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ding into the places bordering on our {tates 
A perfon of diftinétion habited in the Per- 
fian manner, is fent to reconnoitre our fron- 
tiers, but he is believed to be an European. 

One of the flaves which the port lately had 
from Spain, has prefented to the grand *ig- 
nior a plan for. hghting, this capital on 
nights, as it is done in the principal Cities 
of Burope. It is thought that this plan will 
be adopted, which wiii be fo much.the more 
advantageous, asthe inhabitants not having 
occafion any longer to make ufe of flambeaux, 
incendiaries will find it dificult to execute 
their criminal defigns, and confequently 
premeditated fires will tot be fo frequent in 
tais city. 

i O. ND. O.'N. 
January 6. 

Extra of a letter from Bath, December 21. 

«« Here we are, and here we fhall, pafs 
our Chriftmas. Nevemyet was this place 
more crouded. We have nabobs from 


~ 





the eat, and negro drivers from the well: . 


profeflors and impottors. in the whole cir- 
cle of the fciences, and a few leading cha- 
racters front the army and navy. General 
Burgoyne is at the head of the military, and 
jord Howe of the naval vifitants. 

«« Of the clergy, they meet as {trong as 
if their religion was in danger. One of 
thefe good props of the church, who after 
the example of David, had bee a few 
nights. fince amufing himfelf with dancing, 
was—{trange to tell !—furprifed, foon atter 
he retired in Brock-ftreet, by the hufband 
of his fair partner‘ But robes é& furred 
gowns hide all!’ The fons ofchance, the 
black legs are not. lefs numerous 3 one of 
our lodging houfes is fo engaged by a covey 
of. them, that they. fleep thrée ina bed.’ 

23. On account of the very rapid in- 
creafe in thedemand for fhipping for the 
Eai-fodia company’s fervice, Orders are 
given for laying the keels of eleven fhips 
from 760 to goo tons burthen, at different 
dock yards on the river as foon as’ poffible. 

Jan. 27. The circumfances attending 
the unhappy wreck of the Halfwell Eait-In- 
diaman acé dreadful ia theextreme. Capt. 
Pierce, a jittle before the fhip went down, 
called Mr, Meriton dowh into the cuddy, 
where his two,daughters, two neices, and 
three other beautiful young ladies were 
claging round himv-for protection, and on 
being told that it was impoflible for the la- 
dies to efcape, he nobly refolved to fhare 
their fate, and holding ia each hand a be- 
loved child in a few minutes feil a facrifice 
to the devouring waves; the unhappy; 
wretches who gained the rocks, were ina 
more dreadful fitvuation; they were, by the 
force of the returning forge dashed to p eces, 
except the fecond mate, who fell imto a fif- 
fire of the rock, and was fome timeup to 
tie chin in water 

- ’ 


Lhe chief mate faid, inthe fatal moment 




















when the fecond mate wes quitting the thip, 
that he would die with, his yncle the Cap- 
tain, and his coufins the Mifs Pierces ; tor 
were he to leave fuch dear relatives behind 
him, he could only expect the worit of 
deaths, to be diflcarded torever from the 
fervice ! 


American Intelligence. 


MONTEGO-BAY (Jamaica) March 25. 


On Wednefday night, at the houle of 
Mr. Jacob Graham in this parifh, -an 


unhappy. mah, of the name of Samuel - 


Stoakes, pat an end’ td His .éxiflence, By 
cutting his throat with a razor... The coro- 
ner heid an ingueikthe next, day, .when the 
jury returned their verdict Luna-y. . 
N E W- Y OR K May to. 

Reports having been circulated among 
the Indians, that the King of England had 
never relinquifhed tothe united itates the 
lands which the Indians occupy to the South- 
ward of the Great Lakes. in the Weitern 
Territory ; and as a proof ot this they have 
been told that the Kivg of England ftill re- 
tained his pofts in that country.— 
To obtain fatisfactory information. on this 
fubject, Captain O’Beel, or the Cornplan- 
ter,..a,Chiet of the Seneca nation, with five 
others, were deputed in behalf of the feve- 
ral hations of Indians to vilit Congrefs, and 
to enquire forth=mfelves ; they were encou- 
raged in thisdefign by the Commiffioners 
appointed by _Congrefs for holding treaties 
with them. On his way to Coitgi< fs, Cap- 








tain O’Beel opened his defigt‘at Carlifle in 
a {peech addreffed to Gederal Batter. 

Captain O’Beel preceeded on his journey 
to New-York: Congrefs agreed to receive a 
vilit from him, and his aflociates on the 2d 
infant. Upon hisbeing introduced he 
fpoke as follows : ‘* Brothers of the Thirteen 
Fires lam gladto fee you. It gives me 
pleafure to ice you meet in council to con- 
fult about public affairs. May the great 
Spuit above direét you to fach meafures as 
are gcod, I with to put the chunks together 
and make the Thirteen Bires bura brighter. 
We thank you for ‘ending this man (General 
Butler ) omfong us. We know him to bea 
good man, and with him to be continued,to 
do befinefs beiween us. One man canret do 
every thing, we therefore wifh you would 
fixupon another mantohelphim. We have 
long known General W osris, and would be 
pleafed you would appoint him; keis.alfoa 
very gcod man, end much’ beléved by the 
Indians. We wifh yeu would appoint men 
to whem we might apply for a redrefsef any 
evils that may be done vs, We prey the 
Great Spirit above to dire& you and. us, 
that we may live together in peace. 


© Breigerse—i have fpoken my mind oa 
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other matters to General Butler at Carlifle, 
and he promifed’to fend my talk to you. £ 
hope you have received it, and that you 
will give an anfwerto what | have (aia. I 
need not fay it again, as you know it 
already... 

_ ‘The Cornplanter and his. affociates, ac- 
companied by Generals Butler and Parfon;, 
Commiilioners for holding Treaties with 
the Indians, and Captaia Hutchios, Geo- 
grapher to the United States, were again 
introduced.to Congrefs on the 5th inftant. 
The Honorable. DAVID _RAMSAY, 
Chairman of Congrefs then addreffled them. 
as follows : 

“« Brother:—We are giad to fec.you, and 
to find you have-fo great a friendfhip for our 
people. The United States alone pofle/s 
fovereiga power within the limits deferibed 
at the late treaty of Peace between them and 
the King of England. The white pcople 
who are fubjects of the King, mutt move off 
from all the jaads withia thefe limits, | The 
United States are therefore, the moik natu- 
ral Friends and Brothers of the indians, as 
they will remain swith them when ali the reyt 
are gone. The United States are now at peace 
with the King of England, and all the kings 
of Exrepe. When that peace was made at the 
clofe. of the late war the King.of England re- 
lingusjbed to the United States ali the lands to 
the fouth of the great lakes, which are de- 
Jcvibed in this treaty (ibe ratification of the de- 
finitive treaty figned fy the hand of the king 
of Great-Britain was then produced, and its 
ecnients explained to Captain OQ’ Besl ) bere is 
the name of the king of Brgiand. fubjeribed 
with bis own handy « ed in this he wlirgvilb- 
es to the United Stats, the lands of ike lidians 
therein defcribed. : ———- 

‘The treaty which our commifiioners. have 
fhewn you is a. true copy from this original, 
you may aflure your nation, and dil the In- 
dian nations, that what. the. Commidfioners 
of the United Sates have told themis trre, 
and thai all the treaties. lately. made with 
them, were made by order of Conprefs : ‘and 
that Congrefs will_taithiully-keep-eheir en- 
gagements.as fpecified in thefe treatics. 

«© You may al affure the Indiars that they 
tell lies who fay that the King of Erpland 
has notin his. late “Treaty with the United, 
States. relinguifhed to them the lands of 
the Indians, - They are alio tad men who 
fay, that the United States, will rot abide 
by the ‘Treaties, which they have lately 
made with the Indians by their. Commifii- 
oners. 

“6 The United States will take 
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** -Congref bave under their confideration 
a pion to oper a path between them and the 
Indian nazions, and to fend a trade among 
them, and will do what is right and proper 
Sor the Indian: —We believe what you bave 
faid, and that you have been appointed to 
Speak to us in behalf of your nation. We do 
not therefore think it neceffary at profent, to 
fend any of our belowed men to your counci 
fre, bat evhen it foall be necefary we will 
ao if. ; 

“© Congrefs recommend it to you to remain 
curetly and peaceably on ibe lands allotted to 
them ty the lave treaties; and if the people 
belonging to any other nation, diftarb them 
avithin thofe lines, Congress defire that the 
Indians will make a proper reprefentation of 
the matter to them, and they will inform twe 
king of thofe pore of the conduc? of bis fab- 
jets, and will ufe their endeavours that the 
Indians faail have juftice done them. 

“© We 'prefent io you Capt. Hutchins who 
is the officer appointed by Congre/s to furvey the 
lands purchajed of the Indians in the late 
treaiies. We recommend bim and bis compas 
nions to your kind offices and protection while 
agreeable to our orders be is employed in doing 
eur bufine/i. 

** Congrefs hepes to exjcy the fricnd/bip of 
the Indian nations, and to live with them like 
brothers as lomg as the fun and moon 
Joall laf. We recommend to you peace and a 
fready adherence to the treaties made between 
the Thirteen Siates and yeur people. We wih 
you a@ good journey bome, and pray that the 
Great Spirit above may dire you, and take 
you under bis jpecial care.” 

To this Captain O’Beel made a fhort reply, 
as foliows : 
«« Brothers, 

‘6 What you bave faid is goed. You ad- 
wife to what is proper. My mind has been 
difpofed to war, but you wifely recommend 
peace, and I thank you for your advice, and 
for the good things you beve faid, ard pray 
that the Great Spirit above may take care of 


yau.”” 
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HARTFORD, May 15. 

Laft Thurfday the anniverfary Election of fu- 
preme Magiftrates, and other officers, for the Go- 
vernmentof this Statc, was held in this City, when 
the iollowing Gentlemen were eleéted, viz. 

His Excellency - 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, Ef. 
Governor. 
OLIVER WOLCOTT, Efg. 
Lieutenant Goveraor. 
ASSISTANTS. 


Wirtiam S. Jounson, Efq. 
Joserm Spencer, Efq. 
Wittiam Witcriams, Efq. 
B:xjamix Hustinotrox, Efq. 
Axprew Avams, Efq, 

Joseru P. Coox, Efq. 
SrepHen M. Mircue tr, Eq. 
Wititam Hiciuovsrz, Eiq. 


New-Haven Gazette, 





and 


‘Erattus Worcort, EG. 
Jonataan Sruaces, Efg, 
jonn Tacapwenr, Efq. 
James Wanswortsh, Efq. 

Joun Laurence, Ef. Treafurer. 
Georcr Writys, Efq. Secretary. 
DELEGATES to CONGRESS. 
Wiitiam §. Jonnson, Efq. 

. Jonarsas Srurces, Ef. 
Josten P. Cook, Efg. 
Srernen M. Mitcwecr, Eq. 
Joun Canrisip, Efq. 

James Hitcwovse, Efq. 

James Wapswortn, Ef. 
ROLL of REPRESENTATIVES 
May, 1786. 

For the County of Hartford. 
Hartford, Col. Jeremialr Wadfworth, Capt. 
Jonathan Pull. 

Berlix, Col. faac Lee, Capt. Solomon Dunham. 

Bolton, Mt. Samvel Carver, Mr. David Taylor. 

Brix, Mr. Zebulon Peck, Jun. 

E.aft-Hertyord, Col. Jonathan Wells, Mr. Ath- 

bel Pitkin. 

Eaf-Windfir, Mr. Matthew Hyde, Maj. Lemu- 

el Stoughton. 

Enfieidy Mr. John Booth, Capt. Ephraim Peafe. 

Farmington, Col. Noadiah Hooker, Col. Icha- 

bod Norton. a 
Giaferdury, Mr. Philip Sellew, Capt. Jo’eph 
Moftly. 

Hebror, Col. Joel Jones, Mr. Elijah Kellogg, 

Scrers, Capt. Reuben Sykes, Maj. Abel Peafe. 

Scuthing‘om, Capt. Jotn Curtifs, Ma}. Afa Pray. 

Stafford, Capt. Jofeph Allen, Mr. aac Fobte 

Sagield, Mre Abraham Granger, Mr, Ebcacaur 

Harinan. 4 
Simjoury, Capt. Daniel Humphrey, Col. Noah 
Ph Ips. 
Tolland, Mr. Jeremiah Weft, Mr. Samuel Ladd. 
Wethersfield, Mel. John Cheiter, (Speaker) 
Ci Robtinss o: , 

ie 'iagton, 3 7 Mofes Holmes, Mr. Miner Grart. 

Winsor, Capt, Henry Allyn, Gen. Koger New- 

bury. - 
County of NEW-HAVEN. 

New-Haven, Mr. Simeon Briftol, Mr. ‘Timothy 

Jones. 
Branfordy Col. Edward Ruffel, Mr. Jonathan 
Clark. 

Chefoire, Mr. William Law, Mr. David Badeer. 

Derby, Capt. James Beard, Capt. Thomas Clark. 

Durcam, Capt. Simeon Parions, Mr. Daniel Hail. 

E£aft-Haven, Mr. Amos Morris. 

Guilfird, Mr. John Burges, Gen. Andrew Ward. 

Mujord, Mr. Stephen Gunn, Mr, Stephen Buck- 

inghan. 

Wallingford, Col. Street Hall, Mr. Samuel Whi- 

ting. 

Waterbury, Mir. 

Welton, 

Wovabridge, Capt. Samuel Ofbern, Capt. Timo- 

thy Bali. 


Jofeph Hopkins, Capt. John 


County of NEW-LONDON. 

New-Loxdir, Capt. David Mumford, Mr. Ama- 
fa Learned, 

Norwich, Capt. Yifha Lathrop, Mr. Barnabas 
Huntington. 

Celchefity, Mr. Thomas Skinner, Capt. Jofeph 
Ifam. 

Groton, Mr, Ebenezer Lec yar¢, Capt. Waac Gallup 

Lyme, Mt. Andrew Griiwold, Col David F. Sill. 

Preficn, Col Jeremiah Halfey, Mr. Benjamin Coit. 

Stonington. Cap’. jonathan Palmer, jun. Mr. jo- 
fhua Prencice. 

County of FAIRFIELD. 
Fairficid, Cul. Elijah Abel, Mr. Andrew Rowland 
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Dandury, Capt. D. Taylor, Mr. 7. Ms White, 
Greenwich, Gen. John Mead, Mr. John Mackay, 

" New-Fairficid, Mr Amos Brafh, Mr. Stephen 
arns. 

Newtown, Cen. John Chandler, Mr. John Bere’, 
Norwalk, Mr. ‘ihaddeus Batts, Ma). Hezekiah 

Rogers. . 
Reading, Mr. William, Hawley, Mr. Thaddeus 

Benedid. 

Ridgefield, Col Philip Bradley, Capt. David Olm- 

eaa. 

Stamford, Mr. James Davenport (chofen AMmf- 
ant Clerk) Mr. Charles Weed. 

Stratford, Mr. Abijah M’ceuen, Mr, Daniel Ben- 
net. 

County of WINDHAM. 

Windbam, Mr. Benjamin Lathrep, Mr. James 

Howard. 

- Ay ford, Mr. Benjamin Sumner, Mr. Ifaac Per- 
ins. ; 
Canterbury, Mr. Elialib Adams, Capty Benja- 

min Bacon, 

Coventry, Capt. Jeremiah Ripley, Mr Ephraim 

Kingtbury. Mae... « 

Auingiey, Mr Sampton Howe, Capt. Samuel 

Danielfon. 


Lebanon, Capt. Daniel Tikien, Mr. Beriah South- 
worth, 

Mangicld, Capt. Lemuel Clark, Mr. Benjamin 
Chaplin, jun. 

Plainfield, Capt. Jofhua Dunlap, Mr. Jofeph 
Shepherd. 

Pomfret, Mr. Ebenezer Kingfhury, Mr. Seth 
Payne. ‘ 

Thompfon, Capt. Jonathan Nichols, Capt, Obadi- 
ah Clough. 

Union, Mr. John Seffions. 

Voluntown, Mr. Jofeph Wiley, Mr, Benjamin 
Dowe. 

Woodfiock, Mr. Elijah Lyon, Capt. Nathaniel 
Mercy. 

County of LITCHFIELD. 

Litchfield, Mr. Jedidiah Strong, (Clerk) Mr. E- 
benezer Marfh. 

Canaan, Mr Nathan Hale, Col. Charles Burrel. 

Corswall, Col. John Sedgwick, Mr. Samuct 
W adfworth. 

Gojfben, Capt. Afaph Hali, Mr. Adino Hak, 

Hartland, Maj. Uriel Holmes, Capt. Eleazer 
Enfign. 

Harwinton, Mr. Mark Prindle, Mr. Jofeph Cook. 

County of MIDDLESEX. 

Middletown, Gen. Comfort Sage, Mr. Ebenezer 
Bacon. 

Laft Haddam, Gen. Dyar Throop, Col. Jabez 
Chapman. 

Chatham, Mr. Ebenezer White, Capt. Elijah 
Smith. 

Killing/worth, Mr. Hezekiah Lane, Mr. George 
Eliot. 

Saybrook, Capt. Samuel Shipman, Col J. Ely. 

/ ent, Capt. Jofeph Pratt,Maj. Fleazer Curtis. 

New Hartford, Mr. Jofiah Moore, Mr. John 
Henderfon. 

New-MMifod, Capt. Sherinan Boardman, Mr. 
David Northrup. fr .% 

N rfoli, Capt. Michach Mills, Me Afaci Hume 
phrey. 

SaliPury, Capt. PViha Fitch, Mr. Lot Nortone 

Sharon, Mr. fon Canficld, Cant. Siincon Smith. 

Torrington, Capt. Amos Wilfon, Mr. Samuel 
Wo rdward. 

Wajbington, Mir. 
than Farrand. 

Wotertows, Capt. Th. Fenn, Col. David Smith. 

W inch-Per, Mr. Robert M Cune. 
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Ww, aLuTys Mr. D. Sherman 


ttlefey, Capt. Jona- 


ee The account in our laf refine 


pwns refgnation be Wi pitu anne. 














